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ELOQUENCE, 

As a people, we know nothing of the true char- 
acter of English eloquence. Our educated men have 
but a very false idea of what they are pretending to 
revere and to copy, whenever they dare to play the 
orator in our halls of legislation or temples of justice ; 
and even they who are actually engaged, or who 
having as they suppose, diligently and faithfully pre- 
pared for it, hope to be engaged one day or another 


manageable ocean of life—at so much a day ; or per- 
adventure in Jegislating not merely for twenty-four 
eonfederated nations, but for posterity, and it may 
be for twenty-four times twenty-four confederated 
nations, to issue hereafter from the darkness of the fu- 
ture—already glowing with undiscovered light, and 
heaving with turbulent and portentous vicissitude;— 
even they have no safe knowledge of the power 
wherewith and whereby the mighty ones whom they 
profess to study and copy, bear sway over the multi- 
tude that are shut up likea sea in the heart of our 
father-land—like a sea too, the very depths whereof 
may be troubled, and the mysteries that lie lurking in 
the very foundations whereof may be thrown upto 
the light, by the passing over it of a little human 
breath ; no safe knowledge of that power, which 
whatever they may think of it, is only to be acquired 
by the severe and uninterrupted application of the 
highest and boldest faculties of man’s nature to the 
study of the universe ; and to the study thereof by 
that lamp, which is set higher up than the stars are— 
beyond the sky—and fed with something more pre- 
cious than they are—with the life-blood of the human 
heart. 

Of the pulpit-eloquence of England, we have a 
very tolerable idea in this country. Our preachers, 
and our a ers, particularly those of the E:pis- 
copal churcH, who are decidedly the best, would be 
received there without being suspected of outlandish- 
ness ; and so too, if a goodly portion of their church 
orators were transplanted to this country, they would 
be received among our native preachers without re- 
mark or interrogatory. They are certainly, take 
them all together as a body, the best readers and 
the best preachers of the day. But these are not the 
orators I have to deal with now. 

Nor do I allude to the stage. Of the eloquence of 
the stage there—of that eloquence, which, after all] 
is but the eloquence of a good reader with a good 
memory, we are able to judge ; for we have their 
best actors here, and we read their best writings. 
But [ allude to a loftier and a freer spirit, one which 
goes unpreparedly into the field, grappling unhar- 
nessed with every adversary that may start up ; toa 
bolder and more amazing power—one which, were it 
rightiy managed, and worthily husbanded, even in 
our age, the age of common sense and utility, would 
be irresistible ; to a spirit which is altogether above 
the spirit of declamation—to a power which is ten 
thousand times superior to that of the reader, the 


counterfeit orator ;) to the spirit wherewith men’s 
hearts are agitated as with fire and earthquake, and 
the blood thereof stirred up to healthful and miracu- 
lous virtue, at the bidding of a mortal, even as the 
waters of old were, when visited by the angel of the 
Lord ; to the spirit and power of unpremeditated 
speech,’ in the Senate-chamber, at the forum, or at 
the gathering together of a whole people, where in 
the hurry and exaltation of every high faculty, the 
instantaneous thoughts of the soul are flashed forth 
into the stormy atmosphere of debate—flash after 
flash—in the unprepared language of the soul ; and 
where amid the reverberation, the outcry and the 
uproar of a popular assembly, the heart of man over-j 
full with that lifting atmosphere which circulates for- 
ever about the unapproachable places of earth, and 
far—far above the heads of the multitude, pours forth 
its swift coinage like ariver, when the flood-gate is 
lifted ; as if at the approach of some sweet influence, 
or thé sound of passing music, the choked-up foun- 
tains of life were set flowing anew ; or the unyisited 
wealth of an empire had suddenly opened to the sky, 
at the saying of a spell, and poured forth its treasury 
in a stream of melted ore. 

Few indeed are they that bear record in this—the 
heaver, of the highly-gifted and the pure-hearted ; of 
them, that with a word may do more than others are 
able to do with weapons of steel and arrows of fire : 
But it is of them, few as they are, that I speak ; 
and not of those who are satisfied with reading what 
they or others have written before; with repeating 
what they have committed to memory; and with 
counterfeiting,as I have said—the gallant, high spirit- 
ed, heroic enthusiasm of the orator. 


We have enough and to spare, and so has Eng- 
land,of the latter gentry; who would not for their lives, 
open their mouths in public, before their hearts had 
done throbbing ; and the two countries might inter- 
change a hundred or two of these cattle with each 
other, and not be discovered—at any rate nobody 
would be the wiser for it, I’ll engage. 


Not so is it with the orators of the forum or the sen- 
ate chamber. Ours would never do there; nor 
would theirs do here. We are altogether more ener- 
getic, more natural, and more hobbledehoyish ; they 
more fastidious, more imitative, more gentle, more in- 
efficient. We have hundreds at the bar and in our 
legislative bodies who speak better, more manfully, 
and more to the purpose than all but some five or six 
of their head-orators ; which five or six, though they 
may be superior in point of scholarship and high- 
breeding, to the best of our native haranguers, would 
not operate with half the power in this country that 
five or six of our best would in that. 

Hardly one of our native speakers or lawyers would 
pass there, without being interrogated as a spy or 
watched as a reformer ; and were the best of the 
English orators, about whom we have heard so much 
through the newspapers of that country, to appear in 
this, they would produce little or no sensation, super- 
ior though they certainly are, each in his particular 





thetorician or the actor (who at the best is but a 
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in some other, to our best-bred lawyers and public 
men. ‘Two or three exceptions might here be. made 
to the above general remark ; and but two orgthree. 

Mr. Scarlett (now the solicitor-genera]) at the bar, 
and Mr. Brougham in Parliament, would be regard- 
en here as extraordinary men, though not extraordi- 
nary for the very things which are most vehemently 
attributed to them, and for which they are supposed 
not only here but there, to be chiefly distinguished. 
Yet Mr. Scarlett of the house, would be no here; 
and Mr. Brougham at the bar, about ch. 
Technically speaking, the latter is né lawyer, and the 
former nothing but a lawyer. 

But not to spend that time upon individuals here, 
which may be employed with more propriety upon a 
general view of the subject, I shall say no more upon 
this head now. 


The first thing that strikes a stranger on hearing 
what are called the orators of England, no matter 
where they are, whether at the hustings or in parlia- 
ment, on the floor of a lecture-room, or at the bar, is 
their tone—the peculiar pitch and rhythm of their de- 
livery. Itis very disagreeable; utterly unlike any- 
thing we ever hear on this side of the water, save in 
a case I shall mention before I get through; and with- 
al more decidedly manifest and more general too, 
among those who treat the public with extemporane- 
ous oratory, than the nasal twang is with our chief 
northern orators. I say this, knowing well what ! 
say, and after having been absent from this part of 
the world for nearly sixteen years. 

The tone J allude to in the English,is what I should 
call, in the hope of distinguishing it from every other, 
a parliamentary tone. It may be heard in every de- 
bating-club and pot-house of the country ; the beer- 
drinkers when they sponge off their score, if they 
get at all heated, do so with a patliamentary tone. 
So universal is it, that I know of but one or two excep- 
tions in the whole range of orators there. It is 
neither Irish—nor Scotch—neither Welsh nor Yan- 
kee ; it is English—altogether English, a down- 
right peculiarity of the race; but whether national or 
constitutional, permanent or otherwise, I would not 
now stop to determine. T'o such an extent is it car- 
ried moreover, that from George Canning, the late 
chief orator of the day, down to the junior debating 
societies and village-clubs of that country, and 
through every intermediate grade (as we say here) it 
may be traced with undeviating certainty. It is, if 
such a thing may be credited, more peculiar than the 
boyish whine of Edward Everett or the ponderous 
jaw of Daniel Webster—two individuals, who with 
the exception of the late Mr. Pinckney, have done 
more toward spoiling the speech of those who are de- 
cided in the hope of being allowed to thunder and 
lighten extempore, one day or another, at the public- 
charge, than all the rest of our declaimers with a bor- 
rowed voice, put together. Such men, though they 


are the fourth-of-July orators of the day, and the per- 
petual talkers of a legislative assembly, are, so far at 
least as their oratory is concerned, but a very spuri- 











department; for they would be as obviously inferior 














ous sort of gentry—they are the Cookes and Keanes 
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and Macreadies of the forum ; people whom it were 
an easy thing for anybody to imitate, simply because 
they are unnatural. Were they natural, they could 
neither be imitated nor caricatured; nature—simple, 
majestic nature is never to be copied so faithfully nor 
so easily. But anybody may caricature a caricature. 


self, or had when | saw him last, and to such a de- 
gree, that I have only to refer to him to give all those 
who have an opportunity of hearing the uninterrupt- 
ed flow of his language, set to the tune I speak of, a 
very just idea of what [have thought proper to calla 
parliamentary tone. They will be astonished to hear 





Hence the faculty with which a baby-note may be|however, that this very tone, which haply they 
carried through a long speech, or the low growl ofa/have supposed to be his—Dr. Barber’s—and either 
mastiff in a grave-yard, or the perpetual roar of a two} natural to the structure of his throat, or acquired no- 


and forty-pounder loaded with blank verse. 


body knows how, and as a something which served 


The Irish have a habit of speaking with what has/|to characterise the individual—is not his, but his coun- 
been properly-enough denominated, a rising inflection | try’s—not the voice of Dr. Barber, but the voice of 


of the voice—a sort of slide from higher to lower notes; 


the English parliament—of the English debating- 


and s@ have the Welsh, though the Welsh do not slip| clubs, and the English masters of rhetoric ; the pe- 
through. the declension so regularly nor so generally as |culiarity not of one, but of a multitude ; the idyo- 
the Irish, but work with a sort of fluctuating slide, as|sincracy not of an individual, but of a race. 


if they were measuring their language with an elas- — 
And so with the Scotch—they have their 


tic ruler. 








The editors of the Yankee, and Boston Literary Ga- 


inflection too ; but theirs, like the Welsh, instead of|7ette are greatly obliged to the author of the following 


being upward like that of the Irish, is downward ;| 'erses. 


They are, of a truth, genuine poetry—bold, spirit- 


they begin with a low note and run-up to a high one, ed, and free. N. 


with exeeeding rapidity. With every people there is 


“ The author of the following lines does not doubt that 


not only a distinguishing rhythm, but a distinguishing the editors of the Yankee and Boston Literary Gazette 


tone, especially in extemporaneous speaking. We 
have it toa great degree; and here in the north, it/dur best thoughts, and noblest recollections. 


entertain feelings like his own on all subjects connected 
with the present condition of the ancient Mother of half 
And while 


has been remarked by a very intelligent foreigner,|™many others, from whatever motive, pretend to be anx- 


that the falling, or Scotch inflection appears to pre- 
vail, and the more as you go further and further into| ence to encourage a different feeling. 


iously desirous that the Russians should be defeated in the 
present war, he is equally desirous to use his slight influ- 
For, even allowing 


New-England; while at the south on the contrary, | the likelihood of the establishment of a Russian instead of 
the rising or Irish inflection may be detected with| Turkish despotism, he thinks the government of a chris- 


more and more certainty as you go further and fur- 
ther south, 


Add to this, that everywhere, and| posed to all improvement. 


tian empire, in a civilized and constantly improving age, 
far preferable to the dominion of a people obstinately op- 
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_ NEW-ENGLAND AS IT Is. 
A very sensible paper. N. 


* T have said that the merchants of New-England 
a a more extens've and general knowledge of 

usiness than the English. But in saying that, I 
would be understood as speaking of them individually, 
and not asa whole. England is certainly the great- 
est mercantile nation in the world ; and her mer. 
chants, when taken collectively, constitute a chamber 
of commerce for all other nations. And sucha weight 
of charaeter do they possess; and such an ascendan- 
cy have they gained over the minds of men, that their 
authority is seldom doubted, and their decisions, not 
often appealed from. 

The English have more capital employed in com- 
mercial business than any other people; and they 
have had Junger experience, and their extensive 
operations have enabled them to obtain a more 
thorough knowledge of if, than the whole modern 
world beside. And viewed asa nation, they have 
arrived at a kind of systematical commercial perfec- 
tion. They conduct their business by mathematical 
calculations, and’ upon mechanical principles. The 
commercial business of England is carried on some- 
thing in the same way that their mechanics make 
a machine, one man makes one part, and another man 
makes another pert, and so cn, till the whole is 
made perfect. But no one man can make the whcle 
machine. 

On the contrary, in New-England we are “ Jacks 
at all trades.*”” A merchant, with us, is confined to 
no particular trade. He is ready, at all times, to 
avail himself of a new opening, or a rising market in 
any part of the world ; and if he is a person of large 
capital, and extensive operations, his canvass will be 
whitening every ocean, and his correspondents resid- 
ing in every part of the world. He will, probably, 





The author could give rea- 


among every people, they who are adicted to extem-| $0s for his belief that the musselmen have had a much 


poraneous speaking, are quite sure to catch some pe- 


higher character than their deserts would warrant ; but 
the reigning Sultan has not kept even the few points of 


culiarity of tone—a sort of music to march by. The} good faith which his predecessors respected, but has no- 
methodists have their whine, the quakers theirs ; the] toriously broken through the most sacred sanctions of his 


stump-orator his, the club-debater his, and the lawyer 


office and nation. 
Of the adaptation of these lines to the purpose of their 


his. And what will appear very strange to those/ paper, the editors of the ¥. and B. L. G. must judgo. 


who have not considered the subject, or who have 
not had a good opportunity of judging for them- 
selves, the tone here alluded to, that which we hear 


Their obedt. servant, 
Newburyport, Sept. 7th, 1828. 


BATTLE SONG, 


in the extemporary preaching of the conventicle or| Black Eagle of Russia, hurrah !—hurrah ! 


the meeting-house, at the bar, in the recitation of po- 
etry, and among the club-orators of the day, is the 
very same tone, which we hear in the slow,monotonous 


Oh never before, in so holy a war, 
Did the clang of thy talons,—the flash of thine eye, 
Lure the valiant where true hearts might well beat so high. 


accompaniment of a Chinese girl to her three-string-| Strong and wild foams the Danube;—lo ! fiercely and wide, 


ed guitar ; and the very same tone that the Italian 


improvisatore chants to. [I have heard both, and! Close grappled in death, struggle down its dark wave. 
was instantly struck with the tune, and with its an- 
noying similarity to what I have heard in a Philadel- 


phia meeting-house 


travelling to the detestable music of their worship. 


originated. 


But the English, though they have a tone—a de- | Forward, sabre and spear, on the musselman’s track, 
cided, national, I might say constitutional tone, for it And may yours be the onset that never looks back ! 
distinguishes them not only from all their neighbors 
of the continent, but from all who speak the same lan-| While Rogland talks on of her ‘ ancient ally,” 
guage, and even from their fellow subjects, have one Give the rei to your chargers,—the spur to their flanks, 
that is neither Scotch, nor Irish, as I have said before; 
neither Welsh nor Yankee. It is parliamentary. The | If ye hurl from the empire he dares to pollute, 
sentence after a deliberate stride or two, starts away, | And drive back to his den by mount Caucasus’s foot, 
runs up to a high note, catches its breath and dies off 
All the masters of elocution I ever 


heard in that country sung their periods in this way, | From the hills of the East to the streams of the West, 
Mr. Thelwall, the | Black Eagle of Russia,—thy wings shall be blest ; 
> 3 


with a squeak, 


and sometimes their paragraphs. 


teacher of that very clever man, Dr. Barber, now lec- 
turing at the south,has it, and so has the Doctor him- G. L. 


‘* of the people called friends;”| While the she-wolf and raven have eome with their brood, 
in a methodist-chape] of the north; and among the| And scream from the hills for a share of the food. 


shakers, when they were laboring as they term it, or 


Red-rolling from battle comes on the broad tide ! 
While the Russ and the Mosleman,—Pacha and slave, 





How the Pontic roars back to the deep-measured bay, 
Of the river-King’s hounds yelling out for their prey ! 





Then on, like the torrent you’re leaving behind ; 
ature like the sons of the storm and the wind ; 


While Gaul’s wither’d lilies flout idly the sky ; 


And break like a storm through the infidel ranks. 


The ruffian and robber, who sits on the throne 
That the Princes of Christendom once sat upon,— 


Till old Greece shall revive at the sound of thy name, 
And Zion’s high places exult in the fame. 


Nor shall they lack blood ; they are wild with delight ; 
They are fierce for the banquet that waits them to-night ;} 
At some future period I shall return to this part of| But the Turk andthe Tartar are fiercer by far 

. P | « : . i 
the subject,and try toshow more particularly in what| Than the vulture or wolf when she snufls up the war. 


the resemblance I speak of consists, and how it has 


be largely concerned in the India trade,—making 
|one or two voyages a year to Russia—owning one or 
|more ships in the carrying-trade, and at the same time 
|dabbling a little in the West-India business. And 
|those of more limited means are not less active and 
enterprising. ‘They work by the same rule, but ona 
ismaller scale. ‘They are concerned in the carrying 
jand coasting trade—doing a little in the W. India 
| business; and at the same time keeping an extensive, 
what we call grocery-store. That is, they deal by 
| wholesale and retail, in ram—molasses—coffee—su- 
| gar—beef—pork, &c. &c. In fact they deal in every 
jthing that the town, or country-people want ; and 
jthis we call “ keeping a grocery-store.’? And not- 


jwithstanding they have served no regular ap- 


| prenticeship to any business, yet they understand all 


| this—every part of it—the value of the different arti- 


cles—with the probable rise or fall of the market at 
home and abroad, as well (for there is always some 
uncertainty) as an English corn-merchant does the 
corn-market of England and the continent, It is 
their interest, and consequently their business to 
know it; and they will know it, anddo know it. 


From this class of merchants you may descend step 
by step, through store-keepers, shop-keepers, huck- 
sters and country-traders, until you light upon some 
industrious fellow, with his whole stock in trade (a 
kind of variety-store) upon a wheelbarrow; and they 
all have the same enterprising spirit : every one is 
trying to extend and increase his business. He sees 
that his neighbor is more wealthy than himself, and 
he wants to know how he acquired his property. 
He inquires about, and into everybody’s business, in 
the hoye that he shall be able to find out something 
better than he is then doing ; and he is ready at any 
moment, either to unite another business with his, 
or to give uphis own altogether and strike off ona 
new track. And this they frequently do, and turn 
the exchange to good profit. And so they rise, by 
industry, ambition, and unrestrained enterprise, from 
the first to the very top-round of the ladder;—from 
poverty to wealih and influence. 

It is however true, that the business of the country 
has. very much changed within the last thirty years. 
It was much easier thirty, oreven twenty-five years 
ago, fora man to start with a small] capital, and make 
himself wealthy in a few years, than it is now. And 
several reasons might be given, why it was so. Our 
population was, at that time, about one half or three 








fifths what it now is ; and our tons of shipping in 
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arly the same rtion. ‘The country was com- 
paratively new ahd fertile, and the quantity of pro- 
duce raised was greater in proportion to the number 
of inhabitants than it is at the present time. And we 
had then a much better market for produce of every 
kind than we now have. 

‘The bloody and inveterate wars in which the Eu- 
ropean powers were then engaged with each other; 
wars maintained, neither for conquest, nor for em- 
pire, but for their very existence, gave us, from ne- 
cessity, the entire command of the carrying-trade. In 
the different ports of Europe, the cotton, tobacco,and 
flour of the south found a ready market ; which was 
all carried out in New-England ships. Consequently 
freights were high—seamen’s wages high, and all con- 
cerned in the trade were making money. ‘The nations 
of Europe,from danger of capture,were unable to sup- 
ply their own colonies with provisions and other neces- 
saries; they were, therefore, with a few exceptions, 
thrown open to our vessels, And the quicksighted, 
enterprising people of New-England, availed them- 
selves of all these advantages. They found ready 
and good markets for their produce and manufac- 
tures in the different ports of the W. India Islands, 
whence they brought back in return, either mo- 
ney or produce. Ifthe latter, they were allowed tb 
carry it to Europe in their own vessels; and thence 
they were sure of obtaining a good freight to some 
place; thus making a double voyage—turning a cargo 
of lumber, beef, fish, &c. perhaps invoiced at$3,000, 
into 12, 15 or $20,000 at the year’s end. 


The consequence of all this was, that the mer- 
chants were growing rich—the farmers were doing 
well—they obtained high prices for every thing they 
had to dispose of—professional men and mechanics 
were making money, and the country was creasing 
rapidly both in population and wealth; perhaps rath- 
er beyond a healthy growth. In those days, an ac- 
tive, industrious person, unless some misfortune be- 
fell him, was sure to become rich in a few years. | 
wish to be understood as using the terms rich and 
wealthy in a local and comparative sense. What we 
call riches in Portland, would not be known by that 
name in Boston ; and persons that we esteem to be 
wealthy, would not be known at all, among the rich 
men of England. When we call a man rich, wealthy, 
or independent, we mean that he has sufficient prop- 
erty (in the place where he is) to enable him to move 
in the first circles; by using the same terms, they 
mean the same thing in England ; but it requires 
much more money to do it there than it does in this 
country. And so also in Boston, more than it does in 
Portland. ‘Therefore, unless we attach to those 
terms a local meaning, they are senseless. 

The situation of New-England in 1828 is widely 
different from what it was from 1800, to 1807. The 
nations of Europe are now, and have been for a long 
time at peace : their many heavy burthensome ships, 
and their swarms of seamen turned ashore from their 
men-of-war, enable them to prosecute their commer- 
cial business at a less expense than we can. They 
supply their own colonies with all they need, or what 
amounts to the same thing to us, with every thing 
they will allow them to have. They do all their own 
carrying-business, anda part of ours. ‘T'he conse- 
quence is, that while our tons of shipping have in- 
creased to double or treble what they were, freights 
are reduced to about one fifth of what they were 
twenty-five years ago. And the staple articles of the 
south and north, say cotton, tobacco, flour, beef, but- 
ter, &c. to one half their former value. This de- 
pression of commerce, and consequent reduction in 
the price of our staple articles fetters every other kind 
of business ; palsies the hand of industry, and para- 
lyzes in some degree, the energies of the mind. 
Twenty-five years ago men got rich by making mo- 
ney—now, they live by saving it. And yet New- 
England is doing well at the present time. The 
changes and vicissitudes of fortune through which 
she has past, have taught her many salutary lessons; 
and she is evidently profiting by her experience. She 
is now,,as we sometimes say by a ship, when she has 
paid for herself, floating upon her own bottom. She 


is moving forward,with a slow, but a firm step toward 
the highest destiny allowed to nations, with a perfect 
knowledge of the value of her resourees. She awaits 
only an opportunity to apply them. 


A YANKEE. 
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Mr. Sumner L. Farrrievp. It is tobe hoped that 
this man will reappear by and by in a better and braver 
shape; for the trial he has lately had to go through in our 
columns. If he should, the editors of the Yankee will 
be the last to remind him of the days that are gone by. 
A poem to Clara, just published in the New-EnGuanp 
Review, a paper creditable to the country, though some- 
what injudicious and rather badly-informed on the subject 
of Mr. F.—( But let that pass—I have nothing to do with 


that here) contains a deal of pure and strong and high-}- 


purposed poetry. Now if these things below are all true,and 


‘particularly the passages marked with a Qu, the author 


has nothing to fear. His errors and transgressions will soon 
be forgotten and forever ; and if he continue to write 
such poetry, and avoid imitation a little more, he may 
reckon upon a sure and profitable reputation. 


‘** Why was I born to be the bane 
Of all I love as genius loves? 
Ah ! ’tis enough, my own heart’s pain, 
That seeks the lonesome hilly groves, 
And finds a solace and a joy, 
Revealinents of a happier lot, 
While musing ‘neath the deep blue sky, 
On all that have been, but are not. 
But, ’t is my evil fate to lin 
Spirits with mine, for wo alone, 
And bid the holy hearted drink 
The bann’d cup of enjoyment gone ; 
As the dark nightshade from the sun 
Drinks light to feed its poison leaves, 
So my heart looks on all that’s done, 
With that strange passion which bereaves 
The hearts of others of their mirth— 
To them, however vain, a wreath 
Of joy—their sole reward on earth— 
Though unto me the mask of death. 
And thus it hath been from the time 
My foot hath trod this desert land, 
Though not a tinge of all earth’s crime Qu 
Hath soiled my heart or stained my hand. 
I know not why it thus should be ; 
My heart loves peace and gentle things, 
And oft, in days when life was free, 
I prayed some spirit would give me wings. 
That I might look on every land, 
And love each thing I looked upon. 
My soul was pure, my feelings bland— 
Alas for me ! that time has gone. 
Yet—even yet—I bear not hate u 
To ought that breathes the breath of heaven, 
But there’s with me an evil fate, 
To which my spirit hath been given, 
And ’t is unmeet that I should love, 
Since all I love death garners up ; 
No ! be it mine alone to prove 
The dregs of fate’s unhallowed cup. 


My father died ere I could tell 
The love my young heart felt for him: 
My sister like a blossom fell ; 
Her cheek grew cold, her blue eye dim, 
Just as the hallowed hours came by, 
When she was dearest unto me ; 
And vale and stream and wood and sky 
Were beautiful as Araby. 
And, one by one, the friends of youth 
Departed to the land of dreams : 
And soon I felt that friends, in sooth, 
Were few as flowers by mountain streams ; 
And solitude come o’er me then, 
And early I was taught to treasure 
Lone thoughts in glimmering wood and glen, 
Now they are mine in utmost measure. 
But boyhood’s sorrows, though they leave 
Their shadows on the spirit’s dial, 
Cannot by their deep spell bereave— 
They herald but a darker trial ; 
And such ’t is mine e’en now to bear 
In the sweet radiance of thine eye, 
And ’t is the wildness of despair 
To paint vain love that cannot die. 
Yet thus it must be—like the flower, 
That sheds amid the dusky night 
The rays it drank at mid-day hour, 
My spirit pours abroad its light, 
When al! the beauty and the bloom, 
The blessedness of love hath gone, 
And left the darkness of the tomb 
Upon the glory of-its throne. 











The hour hath come—it cannot part— 
Deterring pride—one hurried deed 
Hath fied its seal upon my heart, 
And ever it must throb and bleed,. 
Till life, and love, and anguish o’er, 
The spirit soars to its first birth, 
And meets on Heaven’s own peaceful shore: 
The heart it loved too well on earth.’’ 
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EASTERN ARGUS NO, 2, 


This paper should have appeared a month ago, had it 
been possible to find what I required for the complete ex- 
ecution of my purpose—even by wallowing through the 
volumes and volumes of detestable trash that have appear- 
ed within the last twenty years under the title of the Eas- 
tern Argus; but I could not. Nobody appears to have 
kept the Argus, even where it has been received, and per- 
haps paid for year after year; and though, after a deal of 
search, I have been able to find here and there a dislocat- 
ed volume, I have not been able to make out of the whole 
acomplete set. Of courge I could not apply to the friends 
of the Argus to furnish testimony against themselves; and 
as for its enemies, it were too much to hope of thei that 
they would preserve what they regard as the most un- 
principled and shameless paper of our country. 

But notwithstanding all these difficulties—and notwith- 
standing the fact, that owing to a delay, where | was least 
prepared to encounter delay, [ am not now able to give 
what I intend to give hereafter, a sort of biographical 
sketch of the Argus from the beginning, still 1 have it in 
my power to prove all that { have promised to prove: by 
reference to one single volume of that paper now before 
me,— illustrating the extracts I am about to lay before the 
reader,with occasional references to matters of public no- 
toriety. 

And now to business. In number one, I sought to es- 
tablish the first part of the following proposition—it is for 
others to say whether | have succeeded. They who en- 
courage and support a newspaper whieh they know to be 
wholly destitute of probity and worth, or persuade others 
over whom they have influence to encourage and support 
such a newspaper, are dishonest men—as unprincipled as 
if they made use of their authority or character in per- 
suading others, more ignorant than themselves, and not so 
conveniently situated for judging, to throw their money a- 
way upen any other worthless thing, kept for sale by 
somebody of their particular party in politics or religion. 

The object I have now in view is to show as_ briefly as 


Qu. | possible that the Eastern Arcus of Portland, 1ssuch a 


paper—a paper wholly destitute of probity and worth— 
a paper abandoned alike in principle and purpose, and 
with no sort of character to give it value ina literary point 
of view. 

Having established this truth, I shall proceed to show 
that those who encourage and support the Argus, the 
very leaders too—christians though they are, fathers, 
husbands, and very honest men, perhaps, in every par- 
ticular, where party feeling has not destroyed their integ- 
rity; are not, and cannot be ignorant of it, and that there- 
fore, inthis particular, they are themselves as unprinci- 
pled as the paper they support ; and that in a word, they 
are guilty of what—under other circumstances, at another 
time, would be called cheating, or swindling; for to speak 
plainly, are they not so many decoys—are they not as- 
sisting others to obtain money under false pretences? I 
know what [ say—I mean it,and I shall abide by it—I say 
that if any man who knows the Argus to be what I say it 
is, persuades another Jess able than himself to judge of 
these matters, either directly or indirectly ,to subscribe and 
pay for the Argus—lI say that he is guilty of as much mor- 


al fraud, as if he had made use of his influence over anoth- 
er, not a judge, to persuade him tolay out his money for 


unsound ware, because the seller, forsooth, happened to 
belong to his party. 


And now tothe proof. Passing over the cowardly and 


foolish lies that were lately put forth in the Argus, against 


the senior editor of the Yankee by one Francis O. J. 
Smith, a paltry attorney of this town, whose shameful 
misbehaviour had been repeatedly exposed by the said 


senior editor of the Yankee ; forbearing to dwell now up- 
on the ridiculous fact that this same Francis 0. J. Smith— 
now the editor of the Argus—a silly, talkative, unprinci- 


pled, presumptuous boy, is the same Francis O, J. Smith, 


who, not more than a twelvemonth or two ago, was called 
in the Argus every thing but an honest er able man—(to 


which he replied perhaps,by telling the truth of theArgus) ; 


a fellow who was charged by the adherents of that paper, 
withevery thing that was not actionable, and with some 


(Remainder, page S02.) 




















FREEMAN’S EXTRACTS. 
(Concluded from our Jas.) 





The following extracts made from the journal 
at the outbreaking of the revolutionary war, will 
show what our brothers over sea have long been 
doubtful of—namely, the reluctance with which our 
fathers made war with their fathers. Bear in mind 
that these are the sentiments but of one town, Fal- 
mouth—a very inconsiderable village. 


‘* And considering the singular abilities and good dispo- 
sition of the present Governor, together with his family 
being embarked on the same bottom with ourselves, we 
know of no expedient more effectual than for the mem- 
bers of the General Court, by aratiorial and liberal beha- 
vior, to concilate the affections of his Excellency ; The 
particular mode of doing this, we must leave to their 
wisdom and prudence, which on this important occasion 
they will undoubtedly exert, only beg leave to observe 
that could his Excellency be prevailed upon to join the 
other branch of the legislature in supplicating the throne 
for redress of any of our grievances ; it appears to us the 
most probable way of obtaining his Majesty’s Royal at- 
tention and relief.’’ p. 18. 


«* And here we cannot help expressing our resentment 
against some of our countrymen who have been egging 
on their deep laid schemes. What encouragement must it 
give our enemies in Britam, when they find that men born 
and educated among us, have spoken enmity against and 
have endeavored to represent us as rebels and disaflected 
subjects. We believe ourselves to be as loyal subjects to his 
most gracious majesty King George the third as any in 
his European dominions. To him we owe our firm alle- 
giance,and his crown will we maintain to our latest breath. 
Nor do we desire to live free from the restraint of good 
government. We detest anarchy and confusion—but we | 
say it again, we cannot think it just to be subject to the 
control of a parliament 3000 miles distant from us, who 
neither can either seasonably hear, nor thoroughly be ac- 
quainted with the situation of our affairs. p. 20. 


** We believe our enemies supposed we must submit and 
tamely give up all our rights. It is true a vigorous oppo- 
sition will subject us to many inconveniences, but how 
much greater will our misery be if we relinquish all we 
now enjoy, and lay our future earnings at the mercy of 
despotic men? We cannot bear the thought. Distant 
posterity would have cause to“curse our folly, and the ris-| 
ing generation would justly execrate our memory. We| 
therefore recommend a manly opposition to those cruel | 
acts, and every measure which despotism can mvent to| 
‘* abridge our English liberties,” and we hope that pa- | 
tience will possess our souls, till Providence shall dissipate 
the gloomy cloud, and restore us to our former happy 
state.” p. 26. 








‘** To this Congress we shall submit the general interest 
of the province, but for the particular benefit of this coun. | 
ty, we do advise and recommend, | 

1. That the justices of the sessions and court of com-| 
mon pleas, and every other civil officer in this county, | 
which no authority can remave, but that which constitut- | 
ed them agreeable to charter and our own provincial laws, | 
would religiously officiate in their several departments, as| 
if the aforesaid act had never been invented, and that | 











wont for wunt : we say clever for good-natured, 
ugly for bad-tempered, smart for active and prompt, 
likely for handsome (but that is Irish :)—tonguey for 
talkative. Vegetables are sauce, and muddy water of 
the colour of whey or punch is ryled : and of persons 
who are angry, we say they are ryled. But our 
fathers did so too—and here is the proof. 

«1778. July 31. People fear afamine. The Indian 
corn curls and is like to come to nothing, and e is no 


prospect of any potatoes nor turnips nor any sa at all. 
Lord have mercy upon us.’’ p. 108. 


“<I do not think it willbe amiss for you to acquaint 
some of the Committee of Inspection in Boston, of Captain 
Coulson’s conduct with which the people in general, in 
town and country, are very much rotled.”’ p. 39. 


** One Mr. Gilman is their interpreter, who speaks their 
tongue freely, and seems to be a clever young man.”’ p. 
45. 


‘* Mr. Matthews says that, from what he could learn 
from a clever fellow who interpreted for him, the French 
people are determined not to come out against us.’’ p. 46. 

We were called Yankees in 1775—earlier than 
people suppose. Dr. Gordon says the word originat- 
ed at Cambridge, within his recollection, While 
others, and they are probably in the right, suppose it 
a corruption of English—Inglees—Ingees—Yangees 
Yankees. But says our patriarch— 

* June 4,1775. From the general down to the com- 


mon soldier afraid to go to bed for fear of the Yankees. 
They seemed all to be in a panic.’’ p. 43. 


Liberty. It is really amusing enough to see what 


| kind of liberty our fathers enjoyed. They associated | 


together in little neighborhoods—and sold out the 
privilege of admission to others, who were afraid to 
live alone, at ten pounds each. 


‘©1726. This summer, [peace being concluded] there 
came from Cape-Ann, one Davis, a pretty troublesome 
spark, with his family, Alsoone of his wife’s brothers, 
no better than he—and a little after, another family who 
was also warned out of town. Also one Haskell, a sober 
sort of a man, with his family. John Sawyer brought 
here to live. p.p. 15, 16. 

‘* This week we had a town meeting to consider of the 
petition of ten several likely men to be admitted inhabi- 
tants, and the matter was left to the select men. 

‘** This month I reckoned up the families in town, and 
found there was 64—such as they were,accounting a man 
and his wife a family. There are likewise 13 or 14 yeung 
men marriageable, that have land in the town and are 
inhabitants ; and above 38 fighting men. 

‘* May 3. The town admitted 7 persons into the tewn 


las inhabitants, and came into a new method, viz. : that 


every person admitted from that time, should pay 110. 
Mr. Pike, Webber, Woodward, Clark and *** built a 
house and barn ***.’’ p. 16. 


** It is expected they will, notwithstanding, be taken 
out of Goal, by force, by the people of » where 





every private person would pay a strict obedience to such |they belong—and I cannot help thinking it in a great 
officers, be always ready to protect and to support them, | measure owing to Col. Thompson's manuvre, as it seems 
and promote a due ovservance of our own established laws. |to be their common opinion, that there is no law.” p. 42, 


Andif any person whatsoever should henceforth in any 

manner dare to aid tlic operation of the said tyrannic act, | 
they should be considered as malignant enemies to our | 
charter rights, unfit for civil society, and undeserving of | 
the least regard or favor from their fellow countrymen. | 

2. That every one would do his utmost to discourage | 
law suits, andlikewise compromise disputes as much as! 
possible. p.p. 26-27. 

‘* 6. Lest oppression, which maketh even wise men 
mad, should hurry some people into tumults aud disorders, 
we would recommend that every individual in the country 
use his best endeavors to suppress, at all times, riots, 
mobs, and all licentiousness, and that our fellow subjects 
would consider themselves as they always are, in the 
presence of the great GOD, who loveth order, and not 
confusion.”’ p. 27. 


Pure Yankee. We have still a dash of peculiarity 
in our dialect in this quarter. We drawl a few, and 
what is yet worse, we drawl through the nose : we 
drop the g in the participles : we say had’nt ought, 


Temperature. We have an idea that our fierce 
winters are growing more kindly ; and propably in 
our favor. Yet, if we read the following passages, 
we may fee] somewhat staggered. 


‘© 1723. January 16. There has been nothing like 
winter yet. This month has been the hottest that ever 
was felt in the country.”’ p. 10. 


“©1756. April12. This morning the robin, which 
has visited us several springs past, began to serenade us.”’ 
p. 64. 


‘©1762. February 23. A wonder of a winter, this 
will be famous for, to posterity. The deep snow falling 
as early as the 3d December ; since which, it kept snow- 
ing continually.” p. 81. 


*° 17638 February 9. We are every where shut up ; 
people are discouraged making paths. They say there 
is now 5 feet of snow upon a level, but it is mountainous- 
ly drifted on the clear ground. It is a melancholy time, 


THE YANKEE, AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 


**13. (Sunday) Pretty full meeting idering how 
difficult it was to get there. The people shovelled a foot 
path from Mr. Codman’s new house to the meetin house, 
[now called Temple street] through 3 feet of snow.” p- 
83. 

“* 28. There is no path anywhere through the coun- 
try further than Stroudwater and upto Windham. Mr. 
Marston was obliged to leave his horse at Hampton and 
come home with snow-shoes.”’ p. 83. 


“ March 10. I married Samuel Green and Jane Gus. 
tin; they came on snow-shoes across the Cove from Capt. 
llsley’s to my house.”” p. 84. 


‘* May 6. The earth has a most beautiful green face. 
I never knew the grass so forward nor so well set.” p. 84, 

©1765. April 10. The Spring bird (as usual) came 
this morning and with the robin gave usa serenade.” 
p. $8. 


“©1772. March 15. (Sunday.) I rode round through 
the town to meeting. There was a good foot-path as far 
as Mr. Codman’s ; and from a canal very narrow, dug 
through the deep snow, so that most of the people went 
through it singly ina long continued string, close upon 
the heels of one another. 


** 29. (Sunday.) I could not see any way I could get 
to meeting, and therefore did not attempt it. There is no 
sleighing through the Maine-street , and through the other 
streets the snow is up with the fences.’’ p. 97. 


“ 1774. March 31. The robin came and tuned 
up.”” p. 99. 
©1778. December 31. Mr. Chase, minister of Kit- 





tery, was frozen todeath. A team with 4 oxen and an 
}horse, and the driver were frozen to death on Boston 
| Neck, all standing up, as were several other persons.” 
ip. 110. 


| - «785. April 29. The post at Jast got in here, hay- 
| ing been hindered near 5 weeks.” p. 120. 


Cherries. ‘1757. July 18. We have had the 
| greatest abundance of cherries that ever we had (per- 
, haps 20 or 30 bushels.) p. 68. 

** July 30. Our cherries are not yet gone, and people 
are satisfied and tired coming for them. More than a 
| hundred women and some men have been after them, and 
the currants cannot be diminished.’’ p. 68. 

Piety of our Fathers. 
| 1761. July 17. I rode with Mr. Longfellow in the 
;|Chaise to the mast ships [Darling and Hagget] which 

came in yesterday. I escaped gignally from hurt by the 
chaise wheel running over me.”’ p. 80. 

** 1786. June 28. We sat out for Windham; my chaise 
overset, and wounded my forehead sorely, and I had lik- 
ed to have bled to death. Solemn thanks to my great 
preserver.”? p. 121. 


On another occasion. he falls out of a boat, and es- 
capes dashing his brains out, because the water prov- 
identially enough just covered the rock. 

“©1751. February 16. Sat out for home, but my 
horse throwing me out of the ferry-boat into the water, I 
was obliged to go back to Mr. Morrill’s. 1 struck, my 
face (and forehead especially) against a rock, which had 
it not been under water, would have dashed me to pieces. 
Ordered by the preserver of men.”’ p. 54. 

For falling he blames nobody but himself ; but for 
escaping, he thanks the “ Preserver of men.” This 
is natural to everybody : but is it not rather childish 
as well as natural. We never consider the accident 
itself as providential, but the escape we always do. 

‘Wit—Simplicity—(See Liberty) 

3737. 


January 3. I was this evening at a nota- 


ble supper at Mr. Whalton’s, with about 19 of the neigh- 
bors.’’ p. 17. 

To which the following note is added by the edi- 
tor of the journal: 


** It seems, then, large parties are nothing new.”’ 


“1753. October 28. (Sunday.) Not a full meeting 
P.M. I was earnest and blundered in reading my notes, 
and was (perhaps) vapoury, and thought the people slight- 
edme much, though my wife don’t think so. 

** December 8. Dined at Deaeon Cotton’s ; had a 
splendid entertainment.”’ p. 58. 


1740, April 30, I rode to Stroudwater to talk with 


Mr. Slemmons, whe is offended with my sermon to the 








and had ought ; dooze for does, wunt for wont, and 


near a famine for bread,” p. 83. 


Irish. Mr. Frost also made known that he is offended 
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with me for some in a sermon which he thought 
reflected on his taking Haskell’s house, &c.””_ p.p. 30-31. 


«1745. May 19. (Sunday.) For several sabbaths 
and the lecture, [ have been all in a blaze ; never in such 
aflame, and what I would attend to is that it was not on- 

involuntary, but actually determined against—I -went 
fo meeting resolving to be calm and moderate, lest 
people should think that it was wildness, and affectation 
to ape Mr. Whitfield, but God (I see) makes what use of 
me he pleases, and I am only a machine in his hand. Tibi 
Jesu.”’ p. 39. 


“1746. March 18. Parish meeting. Most of the 
principal persons were for allowing me L50 on account 


chant in Boston.’’ 


Longfellow, Esq. p. 28. 


« He was the son of Tuomas SmitTH, Esq. late mer- 
p-. 158. 


** Falmouth, the Hon. Enoch Freeman, Esq. ; Stephen 


** Sept. 29. At a town meeting, ‘ voted, That the Hon. 


Enoch Freeman Esq. our Representative.” p. 24. 


‘© Hon. David Sewall, from 1794 to 1800--++6 Years.’’ 
p- 119. 





DR. BEECHER, 


The sermons of Dr. Beecher, which I have bundled 





of keeping me out of my salary for two years past, but *** 
opposed and prevented it. 
[The best of men have some enemies.]"’ p. 42. 


“1746. October 6. Town meeting about sending 
away the records. I had concluded to send away my 
family to Harwich, but my wife negatived it.”’ p. 44. 


“1749 March 26. 
morning sermon. 
of the necessity of looking out for another Minister. 


“©1750. March 11. (Sunday)—I spake with vast 
difficulty, and the populace wonderfully slighted me. [As 
he thought.}’” 


May 27. (Sunday)—I fear I was too fervent, and I 
think greatly slighted. [This was'an apprehension fre- 
quently expressed ; but from good reasons that might be 
offered, I think it was more imaginary than real.] p. 52. 


Here the words “ as he thought,” and “ this was 
an apprehension,” are by the editor of the journal— 
the patriarch alluded to above. 


“1752. November 16. Public Thanksgiving. T 
could not speak in Ser. and gave the blessing without the 
last singing. I dm quite discouraged (mem. I hear the 
ser. was uncommonly admired by strangers and others.) 
p. 57. 

“1764. February 6. This evening the singers for 
the new meeting house had a meeting, when *** and *** 
quarrelled and fought in the street. A foundation for a 
church was thus laid ******* the pillars tremble.”’ p. 85. 


“1766. 


(Sunday.) I could not speak in 


rence, but not an uncommon one.’’] p. 91. 


“1777. November 2. (Sunday) I thought I did well 
but imagined I was slighted.’’ p. 107. 
“1778. November 25. Common laborers have four 


dollars a day, while ministers have but a dollar, and 


washer-women as much, 


«30. It is a melancholy time upon many accounts. 
Lawful money is reduced to be worth no more than old 
Creditors don’t receive an eighth part of their old 


tenor. 
debts, nor ministers of their salaries.’’ p. 110. 


“1779. July 25. 


unusual ; I thought therefore | might mention 1 once.’’] 
p. 112. 
“1755. September 8. The engagement at Lake 


George, was to day a victory, in answer [I hope] to the 


prayers on the late fast.” p. 62. 


Beautiful : we fast that our enemies may be 
butchered by the angel of the Lord ; and they pray 
that he may do the same thing for us. Which side 
soever prevails, one party is satisfied of the protec- 
tion of his Father above ; and the other submits as 


well as he can.—God help our presumption and ou 
stupidity. 

Fondness for Titles. 
childish fondness for titles.—But we came honestly 


by it. Our fathers’ fathers were acquainted with the 
great men of the mother country, only at second 


hand. Distance in space, like distance in time, being 
favorable to exaggeration, they saw nothing in titles 
that other men see, who associate familiarly with the 
What 


possessors. But we—we !—O shame on us. 
excuse have we for such idolatry. 

“© Mr, 
scended from honorable parents.”” p. 156. 


; 


I told the people they were convinced | 


JVovember 19. There are great and univer- 
sal complaints for want of money, [a lamentable occur- 


[Sunday] A full meeting ; had 
much help ; people very sleepy. [This complaint was not 


We do, ofatruth, deserve 
all that that has been said of us, on account of our 


,up for your eye, I have not looked over at all. Put 
/your grasp upon them, as Sinbad’s giant did his 
|upon the mariners, turn them round and round, and 
jthen—spit them. An acquaintance, with whom I 
lounged through the mall a half hour since, told me a 
story about Beecher, which might be not badly intro- 
duced in your article. I shall tell it to you, if I have 
time, just as nearly as I can, as he told it to me; and 
I believe it, every word. The truth of it was prom- 
inent in every muscle of his frame. It was stamped 
upon his lip—it was written on his forehead. ‘It was,’ 
said he (and here is a singular thought of his which 1} 
have determined toexamine at some time) ‘at one of 
those seasons, which may owe their influence to some 
atmospheric cause, when the hearts of all men(I sup- 
pose he meant of those parts) appear predisposed to 
religion. ‘The town (Hartford) had been considera- 
bly excited by the exertions of a party of methodists, 
I believe; and the leaders of the Calvinistic-creed, 
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the dead—passing along over their minds like funeral 


processions. I felt my blood run chill, said my 
friend, as I stood there in the midst of the vast mul- 
titude,—their faces all turned up to the light, looking 
ghastly and distorted in the pale blaze that fell upon 
them, 

At length an opening was seen near the door, and 
as the crowd gave way, there advanced swiftly up 
the aisle, a dark haggard shape, looking less like a 
man than like a troubled spirit. The mass of faces 
closed again, densely, behind him, as he ascended, 
with a rapid pace, the steps of the pulpit, and stood 
forth to the eyes of the people. As it were, a rush of 
silence passed over the congregation ; and as the bell 
struck its last peal, there settled down upon the house 
a breathless hush. The preacher stood for a moment 
solemnly; then clasped his hands, shut his eyes, and 
murmured an inaudible prayer. The hymn was se- 
lected—deep, despairing, and trembling—the music, 
a dirge. Then came the sermon. He named his 
text, and dashed at once into the heat of his exhorta- 
tion. ‘I must rend away,’ he said—and extending his 
long bony arms to the utmost, he swept the air with 
intense slow earnestness, ‘I must rend away the veil 
of time, and show you the terrors of eternity.” He 
descanted on repentance, and condemnation; on the 
vast influences, the almighty intelligence, the regen- 


‘eration from the chaos of sin, and a thousand crowd- 


ed incoherences, shadowy and fearful; and then broke 
at once upon hell and its torments. He leaned far— 





thought it necessary to make some extraordinary ef- 
fort. Accordingly, private meetings were held in all! 
the churches, and societies, and rumors circulated | 
darkly, under the surface,of a great ‘awakening’ that | 
was going on, doing its work secretly, as some vast} 
subterranean fire—that would end in a convulsion. | 
Business, by the membersof that sect, was suspended; | 
and they moved about anxiously, as if awaiting a| 
supernatural catastrophe ; until, at length, the 
minds of the community were supposed to be suffi- 
ciently excited, and their curiosity roused. Then 
proceedings became more public. Parson’ Beecher 
was sent for, from Boston, and on his immediate ar- 
rival, a meeting was announced as to be held that 
evening, atthe brick church. (Now look, and ob- 
serve, and calculate, what an overwhelming effect 
the machinations of this infernal plot must have 
borne, like the shadow of a tempest, over the minds of 
the people). ‘The autumn was considerably advanc- 
ed, and the evenings began to be long and dreary, 
and melancholy. This one was peculiarly suited to 
the operation of the grand engine, which was to be 
wrought to its fullest power, to be expanded, and 
evolved—like the drama of a mighty vision. As the 
shades of twilight settled heavily over the town, 
the bell of the great brick-church opened with a sol- 
emn monotonous peal. The inhabitants, principally 
of the lower and middle classes, who were curious to 
hear the famous Dr. Beecher, began to pour out from 
all parts; ard roll on, like a vast tide, toward the 
house, which was quickly filled to overflowing. Then 
was apparent the minute attention to effect. ‘The 


r 


far over the pulpit; and peered, as it seemed intoa 
profound beneath him ;—his eyes started out and dis- 
tended, and his lip quivered (excellent acting). It 
was there— . 


* The roused ocean of deep hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heap'd with the damn’d, like pebbles.” 


He heard their howling and gnashing of teeth, and 
shuddered. He saw the smoke of their torments go 
up, a cloud, living, palpable, terrible—and covering 
his eyes, turnedaway. His voice became low, and 
husky, until itsunk into silence. 

The effect was tremendous. Many would have 
fallen, but that they were kept up by the pressure of 
the crowd. And many would have cried out; but 
the silence was heavy upon them, and they could not 
lift it.—Like men in a dream they strove powerlessly. 
Then came the awful chant again—something about 
standing upon a precipice, slippery and in darkness ; 
and hearing the torments going on beneath them— 
(Here my friend repeated the hymn, word for word— 
he said the words were stamped upon his memory as 
with a branding-iron). And then the prayer—the 
agonized supplication—the writhing—the cry—the 
shriek of despair. 

Most of those assembled there that night went home 
they knew not how—many passed the remaining 
watches of it in howling and wailing—and some went 
out, for the remnant of their lives, maniacs. M. 





DUMONT’S BENTHAM, 
The most obstinate adversaries of the principle of 


building was purposely kept dark and sepulchral. 
The lamps were few and dim. . Just a blaze of light 
about the pulpit, and the remote parts obscure and 


mith was a.native of the town of Boston, de- 


uncertain. [he bell continued totoll heavily. More 
than an hour had elapsed since the assembling of the 
congregation, and yet they! remained waiting anx- 
iously, every peal of the bell, toll—toll—falling with 
intenser weight upon their spirits ; filling the gloom 
with images of the past and the future ; and sum 

















moning up thoughts and associations of the tombs and 


utility are those who establish themselves upon what 
they call the religious principle. They profess to 
take the will of God for the only rule of good and 
evil. It is the only rule say they, which has all the 
characteristics required, being its infallible, universal! 
sovereign, &c. &c. 

I answer that the religious principle is not a distinct 
principle ; it is not one of those treated of, under an- 
otherform. What is called the will of God, can be 
(at the best) but his presumed will, since God does 
not explain himself to us by immediate acts, nor by 
particular revelations. But how can aman presume 
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to know the will of God? By his own will. But his 
own will is always directed by one of the three prin- 
ciples above mentioned. How do you know that 
God does not desire such or such a thing ? It is be- 
cause it would be prejudicial to the happiness of man, 
answers the partizan of utility. It is because it con- 
tains a gross and sensual pleasure which Ged reproves, 
answers the ascetic. It is because it wounds the con- 
science, is contrary to our natural sentiments, and 
because we ought to detest it without permitting our- 
selves to examine it. Such is the language of antip- 
athy, 

But revelation, says another, is the direct expres- 
sion of the will of God. ‘There is nothing arbitrary 
there. It is a guide which ought to prevail over all 
human reason. 

I will not answer indirectly that revelation is not 
universal ; that even among christians themselves. 
many individuals do not admit it, and that some com- 
mon principle of reasoning is necessary to all mankind. 

But I answer that revelation is not a system of pol- 
itics nor of morals ; that all its precepts require to be 
explained, modified and limited one by another ; 
that taken in the literal sense, they would overthrow 
the world, annihilate self defence, industry, com- 
merce, and reciprocal attachment ; that the ecclesias- 
tical history is a proof incontestable of the dreadful} 
mischi8f that has resulted from religious maxims ill 
understood. 

What a difference between the protestant and the 
catholic theologians, between the moderns and the 
ancients ! The evangelical morality of Paley is not} 
the evangelical morality of Nicole. That of the} 
Jansenists is not that of the Jesuits. The interpre-| 
ters of scripture divide themselves into three classes. | 
One party would take the principle of utility for its) 
rule of criticism ; another would follow ascetism ;} 
another the confused impressions of sympathy and an-| 
tipathy. ‘Ihe first, far from excluding pleasure, al-, 
low it as proof of the goodness of God : The as- 
cetics are its mortal enemies ; if they suffer it, it is 
never for itself, but with a view to some certain and| 
necessary end. ‘The last approve or condemn it ac-| 
cording to their fancy, without being determined by 
the consideration of its consequences, Revelation 1s| 
not then a principle of itself. We cannot give this| 
name to anything, butto that which, while it does} 
not itself require to be proved, serves to prove every 
thing else. 





The following Note is referred to page 295. Note (1.) 


** The first personage to be produced is Wedderburne: 
at the time here spoken of, Solicitor General ; afier-| 
wards, with the title of Lord Loughborough, Chief- 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and under that and the 
subsequent title of Earl of Rosselyn, Lord Chancellor. 

** The Fragment had not been out long, when a dictum 
which it had drawn from him, shewed me but too plainly 
the alarm and displeasure it had excited, The audacious! 
work had come upon the carpet: in particular the princi-| 
ple of utility, which it so warmly advocates : this princi- 
ple, and the argument in support of it, in opposition to the 
Whig-Lawyer fiction of the original contract. ‘* What 
say you to it ?’’ said somebody : looking at Wedderburne 
Answer—* It is a dangerous one.”” This appalling word, 
with the application made of it to the principle, eontains 
all that was reported tome. Of the rest of the conver- 
sation nothing ; any more than of the other parties to it : 
for on this, as on other similar occasions, what came to 
me came through cautious strainers: attached to me, 
more or less, by principle and affection, but to the adver- 
sary by pressing interests. The dictum, such as it is, 
though but from this one member of the conclave, will be 
a sufficient key to whatsoever might otherwise seem 
mysterious, in the language or deportment of those others 

** Warm from the mouth of the oracle, the response 
was brought to me. What] saw but too clearly was— 
the alarm and displeasure of which it was the evidence ; 
what L did not see was—the correct perception couched 
in it: the perception I mean of the tendency of the 
principle, with reference to the particular interest of the 
‘ormneape class, to the head of which the already elevated 

awyer was on his way. 

** "Till within a few years—I am ashamed to think how 
few—did this same response remain a mystery to me. 
The principle of utility a dangerous principle? Danger- 
ous, to endeavor to do what is most useful? The propo- 
sition, (said I to myself ) is a'self-contradictory one. Con- 
fusion of ‘ideas on his part, [for I could find no other 
cause] wasthe cause to whichI attributed it. The con- 
fusion was m mine. The man wasa shrewd man, and 








knew well enough what he meant, though at that time | 
did not. By this time, my readers, most of them know, I 
hope, what he meant as wellas he. The paraphrase, by 
which upon occasion they would expound it, would be to 
some such eflect as this.—** By utility, set up as the ob- 


‘* ject of pursuit and standard of right and wrong in the} son. 


** practice of government, what this man means to direct 
** people's eyes to, is—that which,on every occasion,is most 
‘‘uselul to all those individuals taken together, over whom 
‘Government is exercised. But to us, by whom the 
‘* powers of government are exercised over them,—to us, 
** so far from being most useful, that which would be most 
** useful to them, would, on most occasions, be calamitous. 
** Let this principle but prevail, it is all over with us. It 
** is our interest, that the mass of power, wealth, and fac- 
‘titious dignity we enjoy at other people’s expense, be 
‘* as great as possible ; itis theirs, that it be as small as 
‘possible. Judge, then, whether it is not dangerous to 
‘“‘us. And whomshould we think of but ourselves?” 

** Thus far Wedderburne. What this one lawyer said, 
all those others thought. And who knows how many 
hundred times they may not have said it ? 

** Not long after, I found myself in company with him. 
It was the first time and the only one. It was at the 
house of my intimate friend Lind, of whom presently. 
Any account of me by him could not but have been in an 
eminent degree favorable. Wedderburne eyed me, but 
did not speak tome. He was stil! Solicitor-General. 

‘ith all deference, I ventured some slight question to 
him. It was ofa sort that any one could have put to any 
one, Answer short and icy.”’ 





Easrern Arcus, No. 2, [Continued from page 299.} 


things that were—with what propriety, it is not for me to 
say,as the gentleman for aught 1 know,was never graduated 
at Thomaston, (though if it were not so long ago, I should 
urge those who have consulted me, to a judicial inquiry in- 
to the form of a certain oath he once took before the grand 
jury of Cumberland, whereby a most worthy man had a 
very narrow escape from a little of that opprobium, which, 
when the truth did appear, broke with tremendous weight 
upon the head ofthe accuser ;—) and leaving for the 
present all reference to the fact, that when he abused the 
Argus, and the Argus him, they were probably both in the 


jright, L proceed to a general review of the behaviour of 


the Argus in another aflair. 

Everybody knows now, that the Eastern Argus, backed 
by three or four electioneering judges—by Judge Preble, 
but the other day a proud ornament of our Supreme Court;-- 
by Judge Ware, the able expounder of our civil and mari- 
time-law in the District Court of the United States;—by 
Judge Fitch, the head of our Municipal Court, and by 
Judge Parris, one of the now associated-Judges of our Su- 
preme Court—-is now the chief trumpeter of Andrew Jack- 
son for the presidential chair. 

Now, although the Yankee is of no party, it has never 
withheld its opinion of the two rival candidates, nor com- 
plained of anybody else for not withholding his. The 


| ground is free therefore—and I shall occupy it, as I have 


hitherto occupied it—alone, and without regard to either 
party; and I say now, before I have taken a single step 
more in regard to this matter, that in saying what I have 
said, it has never been out of regard for Mr Adams; but 
altogether out of my dislike to the moral gnd military char- 
acter of Mr. Jackson, For my own part, I would not vote 
for George Washington himself, were he alive to-morrow, 
though I would lay down my life for him ; and this, though 
I were to consider him on every other account the most 
suitable man of the country. I would reject him—because 
he had been a military leader. I would consider that a 
disqualification—a preremptory and perpetual disqualifica- 
tion. I would exctude him andevery other popular mili- 
tary man forever from that office; for what have we to 
fear from anybody but a military man? Nothing. Our 
danger is in putting some unimpeached—unimpeachable— 
unsuspected military favorite of the day into the chair of 
supreme power, What we have to apprehend, is from the 
good character, not the bad character,of some young and 
successful military man,who, after some brilliant achieve- 
ment, like the conquest of Canada for example, has pro- 
voked the jealousy of the war-department—been fettered 
and bafl’ed at every step, therefore, by the old-womanish 
tactics of the fire-side, as were Hampton, Wilkinson, Dear- 
born, and half a score of ethers in the late war—been or- 
dered to give up his sword and go before a court-martial— 
what we have to apprehend is, that when some such men, 
so situated, shall receive some such command in the day of 
his popularity—he may appeal to the people. There lies 
our danger. Were he to say when ordered to give up his 
sword—* come and take it,’’ we sheuld be safe. Not so 


if he were to appeal to the people. And the proof is in the 


Ne) 
rage, again and again, to the sovereignty of our nation- 
yea to the chief favorites of our nation, because of the 
victory at New-Orleans ; and because they were not 
military men. Have we not everything to fear, if this 
frightful inconsiderateness and levity be not rebuked in sea. 
What 1 say new, I said years ago, inthe Baltimore 
Telegraph, when to bave mentioned this candidate for the 
presidency, though he was exceedingly popular,would have 
been theught as preposterous and laughable, as it would 
be now to bring forward and support Isaac Hull by cau- 
cuses and newspapers, for having captured the Guerrier : 
an achievement by the way, of ten thousand times more 
worth to our spirit, our hope, and our character asa 
| nation; for it broke the spell of ages, and shattered forever 
|the ascendancy of England— 

© Whose flag had braved « thousand years 

The battle and the breeze.” 
To say nothing of Brown, Scott, Perry, McDonough, De- 
catur,.and a multitude more. And what I say now, I say, 
|that nobody may hereafter charge me with having skulk- 
ed away from the issue, played the bat, or blinked the 
question, as they have it here, when about to arraign the 
chief supporters of Andrew Jackson in this neighborhood, 
for their inconsistency and political profligacy. 

Well, everybody knows here, whatever others may 
know, that the Eastern Argus of Portland, is now a most 
vehement, noisy and unprincipled supporter of Andrew 
Jackson for the presidency; and that,a large number of 
those who are now decidedly in favor of John Quiney Ad- 
| ams, are so, simply because Andrew Jackson is the rival 
|candidate, and upheld as such by the Eastern Argus, 
| Judge of the feelings of our public toward Andrew Jack- 
json and the Argus of Portland, by that simple fact—they 
jare willmgto vote even for John Quincy Adams, tired as 
|they are of h'm, and heartily as they distike him (and so 
| they would for almost anybody) rather than have Andrew 
Jackson for a chief, or anybody else that might now be 
urged upon them by the managers of the Portland Argus, 
What I have said is the simple truth ; I do not say it for 
the purpose of rounding a period, orexciting a smile. No— 
I say it because it is true, and because it wil) be likely in 
my opinion to do good. 

And yet, if we look to the Argus for 1823—in the course 
of not more than six months, we shall find proof—proof at 
every step—undeniable proof—that this paper, paltry as 
-|it is, and ever will be, but for the intrigue of a party, was 
what is technically termed, in the market—-in other 
words feeling about for a bid—with no opinion of its own 
about anybody or anything. One day it is for Calhoun— 
the next for Crawford—one day for Adams, the next for 
Jackson, and the next for, Clay. But let us follow it 
through some of its changes, and compare a little of what 
was then published to the world for truth, paragraph by 
paragraph—with a few of its late opinions. 

Oct. 21,1823. We have here a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Adams, extracted from the Providence Journal—wherein 
the father is called ** that great man who had done more 
by his writings to promote the revolution than any other 
|man in the colonies’’—and what is more “‘ one who was 
| considered in every branch of learning, one of the most 
accomplished luminaries of the age’’—and where the wri- 
ter says that consequently ‘* we should not be surprised 
at the deep and general knowledge obtained by the son, 
at an early period of life :’’—and that the son, the very 
|same John Quincy Adams, who is now so reviled by the 
| Argus,page after page, ‘‘is ignorant of no branch of hu- 
man science, considered worthy of the attention of the 
scholar,the gentleman or the politician—an assertion 
which is fully justified by his writings.’’-—(N. B. I do not 
stop to laugh at the absurdity of this wholesale and ridic- 
ulous puffery of Mr. A .—that is no part of my plan here. 
I am only to show the inconsistency, the treachery, and 
the shamelesness of the Portland Argus ) 

In the same paper allusion is made tothe fact that 
when John Quincy Adams was only twenty five years of 
age, he was employed by Washington, ‘* such was the o- 
pinion formed of his talents and attainments,’’ as a minis- 
ter abroad. 

But if this may be got over—let us look at the following, 
which appears in the same paper, and is borrowed froin 
the HALLowELL Apvocate—Oct. 21. 

















** We are certainly presented with no very enlivening 
prospect of the futue tranquility of our country, when the 
administration of one excellent Chief Magistrate must be 
distracted by quarrels about his successor. ... .- - 

“« We have been sickened and disgusted with the man- 
ner in which the question has commonly been discussed. — 
Each party seems to think it necessary, in order to the 
success of their own candidate. that they shou/d b/acken 
and vilify the character of every other. Now we pro- 
test against such conduct as ungenerous and unmonly 
in the extreme. 





fact, that Andrew Jackson has been allowed to offer out- 


** We know not but some may be disposed to construe 
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cor sileriay into indifference in regard to the character of 
the next administration. Others, perhaps, will trace it to 
adifierent motive, and conclude that our sentiments on 
the subject are in opposition to the wishes of the people of 
this State. That there may hereafter be no room for mis- 
construetion, we deem it proper to declare our sentiments 
explicitly. Wedo not hesitate to say, that we prefer 
Joun Quincy, Apams to any other candidate for the 
Presidency. It is our present opinion that heis better 

lified than any other man to {ill that important and 
dignified station.” , 





But as if all this was not enough to say in favor of Mr. 

Adams—that very Mr. Adams they are abusing by the 
uire,and prating about by the half-day (these electioneer- 
ing judges alluded to above,) the very same paper, on the 
very same day,comes out under the editorial head with the 
following remarks.— 

“ During “ the pelting of the pitiless storm,’’ no one 
has passed through the fire and through the water more 
frequently than Mr. Crawford.’’—Here we have a grow- 
ing intimation of the possibility of what ,may be called a 
contingent opinion with the Argus people.—But the writer 

eds: ‘*Let no one mistake our sentiments on the pres- 
dency from the preceding remarks.—Let no one say that 
we are pledged to support Mr. Crawford or any other 
man.”” 


After this, Nov. 11, we have in the same paper, first, 
amore decided manifestation for Mr. Crawford ; and then 
—mark that—in the very same paper—a still more decid- 
ed manifestation for Mr. Gallatin§!.‘* Were it not for this 
single objection (Mr. G. not being a native) there proba- 
bly is not a man in the country who would be support- 
ed for the presidency, by the united voice of the republi- 
can party so strongly as Mr. Galiatin,”’ 

But, as if three candidates were not enough to consume 
the patronage of the Eastern Argus—one week later, i. e. 
on Nov. 18, 1823—we have, first, the following editorial 
passage—‘* Seme of Mr. Adams’s warmest supporters now 
begin to talk of dropping him entirely as a candidate for 
the presidency, and turning their influence into the scale 
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“In pursuance of the idea [that Mr. Calhoun was unfit} 
I come to the all important consideration—the threatened 
success of Gen. Jackson. The danger of this event is 
in my view exaggerated ; yet there is reason for alarm. 
I should lament as much as any man to see the halo of 
glory, which beams brightly around the brow of General 
‘ackson, obscured, or any of its immortal effulgence 
lost; but let us not place the ciyge wreath where it would 
wither and die. Let us not s@erifice to a mad enthusi- 
asm for military glory, the just fame of our hero, by 
Placing him in a situation, the duties of which he does 
not comprehend, for which his education, his feelings 
and his character totally disqualify him. Give him 
the triumphs of warlike achievement ; pardon him the 
wounds which his bold and ardent temper struck to the 
heart of the constitution; honor his patriotism, and 
forgive his errors ; but do not expose the welfare of all 
this people by such a tremendous hazard. My breast 
literally swells with indignation, shame and sorrow, when 
I reflect on the omer presented by the spectacle of a sober- 
minded, calculating people, attached io liberty, willing to 
make such a stake, from a mere regard to military glory ; 
and I ask myself what sacrifice they would not make, were 
a Cesar or a Napoleon offered to their support? I dis- 
miss the theme, for I am not capable of treating it with 
the temperate dignity which its magnitude 6 og 

**Mr. Adams, of more questionable orthodoxy, but by 
his patriotism, his learning, which embraces the whole 
range of literature and politics, his transcendant tal- 
ents, his long and varied experience, his irreproachable 
life, his adhesion to the republican party at a critical 
period, and his unquestionable integrity, certainly 
entitled to confidence and the most profound respect.” 

The above passages are quoted by the Argus from the 
Haliowell Advocate, and introduced with the following 
observation; ‘* The writer evidently brings more of reason 
to his task than most of those who write on this subject.’ 

One week later we have the following passage, to bal- 
ance, or to qualify what had been said before—lest perad- 
venture, the general might become popular enough to be 
worth courting 





of Mr, Calhoun. How they can justify p» oceedings of this 
kind is a little difficult to perceive.”’ And then the fol- 
lowing extracts from the New-ENGLAND GazerTre and 
MassaACHUSETTS Spy. 


“If there is no probable chance of Mr. Adams's suc- 





rapidly. How many are pushing him forwafd mere 

with a view to keep down other candidates, [So in the 
ARGus and so printed] may perhaps be a doubtful ques- 
tion. But it is time for those who are playing this sort of 
game, if there be any such, to look about thefth and see 


” cess, let the whole north unite in the support of that Dis- | whether they have not raised the general so far that 


TINGUISHED REPUBLICAN AND APPROVED PaTniot | they cannot reach him to pull him down again.” 


Joun C. CALHOUN.”’ 
served.) —N. E. Gaz. 


(Here the original typing is pre- 


“ If Adams were withdrawn, the chances would be al-| 


together in favor of Mr. Calhoun.”’ &c. &c. Mass. Spy. 

Dec. 2, 1823—two weeks later, Calhoun and Craw- 
ford are both the favorites of the Argus, and so on, up to 
the 6th of Jan. 1824 

But on the 20th of Jan. 1824—two wecks later, we 
have the following editorial special-pleading—as fine a 
specimen of what the lawyers call duplicity, as heart could 
desire. 

‘« Let no one prejudge the ease till he has heard us out. 
= one take it for granted that it is our object (itali- 

in the original) that it is our object to oppose John 
Quincy Jdams. For sucu Is NOT AND NEVER HAS 
BEEN OUR OBJECT. We know full well that the secret 
scribblers in two or three factious papers of the State 
have for a long time been using every art in their power 
'o endeavor to kick us into an opposition to Mr. Ad- 
ams,”’— 

— We do not mean by this [ailuding to what had been 
said a moment before about certain resolutions) that a 
majority of republicans in the State are opposed to Mr. 
seams for we honestly believe the contrary to be the 

at.°— 

— There is in this State as well as in others a diversity 
of sentiment on the presidency ; and Mr. Adams un- 
doubtedly unites more in his favor than any other candi- 
date.” And then borrowed— 

— ‘Resolved that we bold in high estimation the tal- 
ents, integrity, and public services of Joun Quincy 
Apams, and that we believe him eminently qualified to 
{ill the office of president of the United States.” 


Now, can there be a question in anybody’s mind, that 
80 far, the Eastern Argus had been feeling for a customer 
—holding out, for the issue—waiting for an offer? It was 
at one and the same time of neither side and of all sides. 

But on the sixth of April, 1824—as if to support four 
candidates altogether, was not enough to keep the Argus 
employed, it proceeds to declare for the first time, that 
however the other four may be qualified, Andrew Jackson 
snot qualified, but on the contrary altogether unquali- 
lied for the office, which that same paper is now employed 
night and day in blackguarding and lying hin into. 





April 27th—two weeks later [for it appears that these 
gentlemen quartered with the moon] the Argus-people 
|are out in favor of Mr. Clay—and Mr. Crawford ! 
| Mr. Clay’s friends may be assured that we are not 
|inimical to him. [It isnot that we esteem him less, but 
\that we esteem Mr. Crawford more.’’] 
| —But this remark which is borrowed by the Argus from 
ithe National Intelligencer, is accompanied with others 
lin favor of Mr. Crawford; and with a strangely ex- 
pressed belief to the disadvantage of Mr. Calhoun and 
Jackson upon the ground of intrigue —“ This sudden 
retreat and transfer of his friends to general Jackson has 
more the appearance of intrigue than’’—than what ?— 
“than anything we have yet seen.” 

But on May 18th—Mr. Crawford appearsto be dropped; 
and a large portion of the whole paper is employed abo 
and almost in faver of Jackson! and that of the 25th 
follows in the same spirit. 

But two weeks later—as usual, we have another change. 
Mr. Crawford is set up anewas the NaTionaL Canopt- 
DATE, and we have just below, the following editorial par- 
agraph in his favor. 

‘** It is becoming more and move probable that Mr. 
Crawford will receive the vote of Pennsylvania. General 
Jackson’s amalgamating, no party policy, does not seem 
to take with the old-fashioned republicans of that 
state.”” : 

But enough.—It were worse than idle to pursue this 
part of the subject further ; a downright insult to the com- 
mon-sense of our community, to confront these eternally 
fluctuating opinions of 1823 and 4, with those of 1828 :— 
the manly and able denunciation of Andrew Jacksen, 
with the boyish ribaldry that is now employed in his favor: 
the wild, and extravagant eulogy of Mr. Adams with 
that unqualified and perpetual abuse with which they 
now assailing him. Of all these things the public are able 
to judge. They know what the Eastern Argusis now ; 
and they see by the above extracts what it has been. It 
forthem to decide upon the worth of its opinion ; or 
the probity of its views. 

Thus much for the political character of this paltry 
time-serving, weathercock newspaper. One word now o 
its literary worth. No wonder you smile reader.—Time 
was, when the editorial matter of the Argus, however de- 
ficient it might be in other virtue, was not without a good 





«© We believe that Jackson is a found out. 
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deal of cleverness. ‘That was the time when Judge Ware 
wrote for it. But even then, it was no literary paper—itl) 
was not worth preserving fora day.—But what is it now? 
The vehicle of the lowest, and most profligate and sha 
less and cowardly personal abuse ; the engine of a wret 
who, if he were older and wiser, should be chased from 
this community with loathing and detestation ; but being 
what he is—toocontemptible for any other notice than 
that which men vouchsafe to the dastard that burying him 
self in the filth which no cleanly man would approach, 
throws garbage at them as they walk by. Think of the Ar- 
gus, a paper supported by such men as the four judges 
enumerated above, all of whom have scribbled for it, God 
knows how much political stuff, though never a page of 
anything else, [for the literary matter is altogether bor- 
rowed from the journals and newspapers of the country]— 
think of such a paper being made subservient to such a 
fellow as master Francis O. J. Smith, for the purpose of 
attacking the character of a man, who was no party-man, 
who never meddled with politics, who had been till that 
day, if not favorable, at least merciful to the Argus and its 
good-natured—thick-headed proprietor, Mr. Todd (who 
by the way, has been spared rather too long—longer than 
would be accounted for by his insignificance ; for to him 
are we indebted for the outrage alluded to)—Think of such 
a ing wade subservient to such incompoo 
for a purpose—under an dea~Cou Bp the Too! — 
that he was defending the character of Judge Parris"! 
tenough—enovgh—my next paper will be employed 
in tay what I understand to be the duty of those men 
of character who have still to do with the Argue—Knowing 
it to be what 1 have shown it to be. 

P.S. Better Jate than never. I have it now if my 
power to give the sketch alluded to. The Atgus was es- 
tablished mm 1803, by nobody knows whom, to counteract 
the influence of a federal paper in this towngy It was com- 
mitted to the care of Day and Wisp They had 
no editor, and trusted altogether to polftieal-squibs and 
hap-hazard communications for original/matter. They 
grew scurrilous—and were punished. They lied and were 
At last, in the year , the celebrated Joe 
Bartlett, of Saco then, of Portsmouth now (if alive, and 
out of the penitentiary) who had been the real founder of 
the paper, having offended the Cutts family of Saco, by 
his manauvering, was libelled in the Argus to such a de- 
gree, that after a protracted law suit—bad as the charac- 
ter of Mr. Bartlett was, the said paper and all concerned 
with it were ruined, Judgment was first recovered by 
Mr. cal something like 800 dolls. and costs, for 





thirteen coufits, to all of which, if I am rightly informed, 
a justification was pleaded ! An appeal followed by both 
parties. Mr. Bartlett prevailed in the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts ; and the verdict there, including cost, ex- 
ceeded two thousand dollars. This was too much for 
the Argus owners to pay—too much for the supporters 
thereof to shell out ; and so, after manceuvering ina va- 
riety of ways to escape, they persuaded Mr. Willis to go 
to jail and swear out. He did so, but the plaintiff was on 
the watch for hin—and one day when he happened to be 
over the limits, he was trapped—his ‘ail-bood put in suit, 
and his sureties fixed for about four thousand dollars. 

Not long after this, a change followed. Mr. Willis had 

come inoculated with Paysonism—and so far was the 

oral health of the man improved by it, that the scales . 
fell from his eyes, and the outside from his heart, and he 
grew afraid for himself—perhaps on account of the mischief 
he had assisted the Argus todo: perhaps I say, for he 
abandoned the Argus, betook himself to Boston, and there 
set up the Recorder, a respectable religious paper . 

After this it fell into the hands of a Mr. Douglas—one 
of the multitude of nobodies who are presumptuous enough 
to think of editing a newspaper, when for their souls, 
they could not weave a paragraph into English, though it 
were to say that somebody was married the night before— 
no—nor fill up a printed blank for the purpose. 

And then it fell into the hands of the present proprietor 
—of whom it is enough to say that he is the proprietor of 
the Eastern Argus; just as it would be enough to say 
of any paper,:that it was published by him—a simpleton, 
who if he had not been foolish enough to admit the article 
into his paper which provoked me to this ripping up of the 
past, might perhaps have been gathered to his fathers, 

ithout ever being suspected either of meaning or mis- 

ief. N. 





Mr. FURBISH’S LECTURES. Introductory was delivered on Wednes- 
day last—a very able exposition of the views of Mr. F. The next will he ov 
Monday, 22d—in the evening ; to commence at half past seven. Tickets to be 
had dian, Shirley & Hyde. 


f Mr. PURINTON’S SCHOOL. To commence on or about the first of Oc- 
tober. 


Due notice and references will appear (probably next week.) 
CITY GOVERNMENT. Measures are now intrain for adopting a City 


Government—if on a ful of the subject, it shall appear (es it wn~ 
doubtedly will) expedient and wise. 
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THE YANKEE, AND BOSTON LITERARY GAZETTE. 








There is a feeling of si 





neere and sweet poetry in this ; 

jand the writer is welcome to our pages. N. 
HOPE, 

When Evening sprinkles o’er the glade 

Its veil of glistering dew, 

And birds no more, beneath the shade, 

Their weary songs pursue ; 


The violet blue that loves the dell, 
Bows down to its repose, 

And the vale-lily’s spotted bell 
Droops at the twilight close. 


But when the crimson dawn once more 
Glows down o’er hill and plain 

Oh ! raise they not, that drooped before, 
Their cold closed leaves again? 


So early joys hang down with tears 

Their blossoms in the soul, 

As the stern shades of riper years . 
O’er oufifair prospects roll. ‘ 


Hughing ‘those many voices low, 

That, through youth’s livelong day, 
Were warbling there, the fragrant flow 
Of rosy hours away. 


) 


In vaih ! In vain! the heavy past 

Coines to my spirit’s eye, 

For lowering clouds the view o’er cast 
= - 

Around—before—on high. 


‘ 
But not for aye. Lo, where a glow 
Lights up the colored East : 
And shall not that warm radiance beam 
For me, short while, at least ’ 


Oh ! 


Chose odorous cups unfold; 


not for aye ! I feel new heat 


{ hear those voices soft and sweet 


Sing as they sang of old. 


" 


Che cloud hath past, starlight doth break 
Athwart my bosom’s gloom. 
Hope hath urisen up to wake 


{ts music and its bloom 


O Hope! O Hope! the morning star 
lo which my heart doth kneel, 

rhy living rays, tho’ faint and far, 
Let me ne'er cease to feel. 


- * 
When love grows cold, when friends are gone, 
Health—home—and fortune’s glare, 

Shine thou, and let the stom beat on, 


T. 


I never will despair. 


an effect asthe other, according to the circle in which 
they respectively move. In my opinion, it would be bet- 
|ter for you to put a stop to such communications, if you 
don’t think pretty highly of them, than merely to reply 
in this way ; for a secret gratification prepares the way 
| for a public one, 

| Ifyouthink well of ‘Tabitha’ or any other spend- 
ling his or her time in Bommitting such thoughts, or 
\any others to paper, givefhem your applause, not accom- 
panying it with sentences‘rom which such conclusions can 
{be drawn, as I am convinced a discriminating mind like 
hers will draw from the above answer. 

| You are doubtless aware with what animated spirits 
| kobert Burus continued to send forth his poems and songs, 
| after his first production met with the approbution of one 
|of the most powerful critics of his time ; but I am inclin- 
‘ed to think, had he met with an answer like yours, he 
| would have crossed the Atlantic before he would have 
| presented a second one. 

You may say to Tabitha (if you please) if she will give 
me an invitation to ramble the fields or black faces with 
|her, I will not answer inthe manner you did. I will tell 
| you why I ask you to inform her of my wish. I was riding 
| past the habitation of the lonely ** Tabitha” about three 
| years ago; she\was unfolding clothes and spreading them 
|across a line that was extended for the purpose of keep- 
ing them fromthe ground. O, her delicate hands and 
)Spherical waist ! Well may she say her waist is not ‘‘pis- 
|mire-like.”’ Jt was what nature made it. It was angelic- 
like; 1 speak thus certain, for have never seen one that 
}would compare with it ; if it had been artificial, why 
jmay not others make such awaist? As it is natu- 
lral (I speak from my own experience) for us to spend 
more time in viewing the fair sex, and waste more eye- 
sight than we ought, I drew the reins of my beast, which 
| accordingly slackentd his pace. I watched her movements; 
| but endeavored to escape the rays which were reflected 
| by her eyes, as much as possible. There was something 
jin her motion which struck me with particular force, that 
{Lcould not account for then. Now,I apply the terms 
itthoce and simplicity to such grace. The impression, 
whie made on my heart, is not erased yet. Way, 
it never will be ; although there are others who have 
made as deep an Impression. 
Votilez-yous bien lui présenter mes civilités ? 

P.S. ldo not intend you to publish the above 
}thoughts, in your wide-circulating paper ; although I 
should be glad to see them in print, if I could have your 

remarks upon them. I know my mother would be mightily 
jtickled,* if you should think herson’s thoughts worth 
criticism, 
| With all the courage 1 could summon, I could net admit 
jan editor to possess any of my original ideas , but as I 
can do it under a real or fictitious name-in this instance, 1} 
don’t care. 

If | were present with you, I could tell you what I 
want ; but I cannot write it. 
| You had better accept her invitation, 
} 1 must close this, with wishing you a prosperous jour- 
ney in your excellent undertaking; and that all of your 
correspondents will exercise that warmth of feeling toward 
{you, that ‘i'abitha has. I am convinced you are eagaged 
\an a good cause. Recollect you are placed in a situa- 
| dik,whece there is a great deal expected from your haénds. 
| 1 don’t like this going from a lively to a solemn strain } 
|but 1 can’t correct it. 





Yours, &c. JONATHAN. 





what I said was capable of any roguish interpretation. 
liked her letter prodigiously, and I said so. 


N. 


earth to look for her, nor by what name. 


are afraid your ‘* Peggy” will give you the 


rying now with such a girl.” 


Upon my word, I doowe an apology to Tabitha, if 


It was alto- 
gether superior to the common run of newspaper trash ; 
but still I dare not go a blackberrying with her; and moreo- 
ver, when youtalk about my accepting her invitation, you 
forget, brother Jonathan, that I do not know where on 


‘‘ John, if you are courting, or ‘* making love’’ (as you 
call it) why don’t you say so ; (at the same time say you 
“ bag”’ 
if youshould accept Tabitha’s invitation ;) not reply in 
this manner: ‘* But I should be afraid to go a black-ber- 
It carries a little too much 





inuendo with it. She isa good girl, I can assure you ; 
and I don’t believe your delicacy is greater than mine. 
She is just such a girl as [like togoa blackberrying with; 
aplain, open-hearted girl. She would say and do the 
same a black-berrying, as in the ball-room; that which 
might be an example for any of her sex. I wish you would 
be as bold and frank in saying what you think of such cor- 
respondents, as you were in saying what you did about the 
‘Gray caucus,”’ er Judge Parris. One will have as great 


. 


Poland, September 6th, 1828.”’ 


* If she were alive 





| From the correspondent alluded to in our last—he 
, should have helped us before : but better late than never 
(a saying never heard of in this part of the world.) N. 


COMMENCEMENT, &C, 


‘My pear Epiror,—There is little else to say—after 
you went off, there were two or three parts or performan- 
ces, such as the English Oration, &c. But you can goon 
as follows ;—in your own way—I will only say, that— 

Parsons was quite happy—rather gay in his passing 

eview of old theories, and on the whole, his was about 
Hest preformance, in English. 

ALLEN’s Oration--grave, and very respectable, for a 
sound mind; but no great illumination—I guess. 

The preformances of the masters were excellent. Two 
of them, what we used to call, silent parts—to wit, that 
assigned to Ware, and the Poem by F. Mellen. 

The Oration by Benson was chaste and in a fine style. 
Indeed both the Latin Orations were highly creditable 
to the speakers, The oniy melancholy thing about it was 
that Fuller missed the opportunity of addressing the empty 





—— SE, 
living Governor had been there. It would have been a 
satire upon the neglect shown by the magnates of the 
land toward the Institution upon this important anniver- 
sary. They’ll remember it next time. 

In the evening, there was a fine Kent bugle and serpent 
to be heard at the meeting-house.—Very rainy—but a fulj 
audience. The band paraded on the stage, and sent out 
most ravishing music on all sides. Nothing, in short, iad 
been listened to with half the delight, from the beginning 
save the Athenwan preformances and your own talk, both 
of which matters were wholly overpowering. 

The eulogy of the concert was very annoying to the 
female beauties, that were prevented going out, by the 
unfortunate wet. 

I know nothing of the P. B. K.—as I took myself off:— 
they say, however that Mr. Tappan was ‘* pretty well.” 
Some ground their teeth at his speech, however. The 
poem, report says, pleased the ladies. But Ican’t say « 
word about it. 

On dit. The P. B. K. dinner was so-so, but there was 
no salt. The failure of Jackson (in prospect) had put 
down Greek professors, Judges and all—so they had a 
slim time of it. 


There—that’ll do.” G 








PORTLAND, 

The police of this town is really a disgrace to it. 
Every hour in the day countless violations of the law 
are perpetrated under the very noses of our lounging 
police-officers, magistrates, constables, &c. You can 
hardly walk the streets anywhere, without seeing 
cattle drawn up, or feeding on the side-walks, or ob- 
structing the cross-pavements; boys shooting their 
arrows, or flying their kites, or playing ball, and oth- 
ers parading with lighted cigars in their mouths. 





These things must be attended to. 
our correspondent. N. 


BY-LAWS OF PORTLAND. 


We are obliged to 


but taking up the last Yankee, I find a piece corresponding 
nearly with my ideas on the same subject, I mean the 
side-walks. I have frequently, in walking to my store, 
been gbliged to turn off into the mud to get round chaises 
and 0 her carriages that were stopped on the side-walks. 
I have ‘also seen servant boys and girls, and even heads 
of families, carrying fire in open vessels, on shovels, or a 
brand with a tongs, which is very careless, dangerens, 
and against the By-laws ofthe town. I will go further, I 
have even seen it at the houses of some of our most 
respectable citizens, (not even excepting the one occupied 
by the Governor)—I think every citizen ought to co! 

his own servants, and if this were the case,we should not 
have much reason to complain—but if such practices are 
persisted in, the laws ought, and must be put in force.” 





To judge by the event, is an error all abuse, 
and all commit; for, in every instance, courage, 
if crowned with success, is hercism; if clouded by 
defeat, temerity. When Nelson fought his battle 
in the Sound, it was the result alone ‘that decided 
whether he was to kiss a hand at a court, or a rod 
at a courtmartial. —Lacon. 
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chair of the Governor, in a grave way—as though the 
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